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THE lECK OF EDEN HAll 


A famous medieval glass cup, 
long known as the Luck of Eden 
Hall, has been bought by the 
Victoria and Albert Museum at 
South Kensington, where it has 
been on exhibition for several 
years. 

For centuries a treasured 
possession of the Musgrave family 
of Eden Hall, Cumberland, the 
cup is of Syrian glass. Nearly 
seven inches high and richly 
adorned with enamel work, it 
dates from the middle of the 13th 
century and was probably brought 
to this country by a returning 
Crusader. 

Legend has it that a party of 
fairies, making merry round a well 
near Eden Hall, were interrupted 
by the arrival of some people and 
scurried away thoroughly scared. 
The fairies left the cup behind, 
but one of them uttered this dire 
warning: 

// e'er this cup shall break or fall 
Farewell thd luck of Eden Hall. 

This pretty legend is the basis 
of one of Longfellow’s less happy 
efforts, a translation from the 
German of Johann Uhland, 
recounting how; 

As the goblet ringing flies apart. 
Suddenly cracks the vaulted hall; 
And through the rift the wild 
flames start; 

The guests in dust are scattered all. 
With the breaking Luck of Eden- 
hall! 


In storms, the foe, with fire and 
sword; 

He in the night had scaled the 
wall. 

Slain by the Sword lies the youth¬ 
ful Lord, 

But holds in iiis itand the crystal 
tall. 

The shattered Luck of Edenhall! 
Happily, the poet's tragic vision 

was not fulfilled. True, Eden 



By courtesy of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum 


Hall has vanished—but under the 
prosaic pick of the housebreaker. 
The fairy glass itself has found a 
home where it is likely to remain 
intact for a long time. 


In training for high positions 

In the picture Japanese girls bound aircraft a Pakistani girl 
are seen in training, at London does duty from Beirut to Karachi; 
Airport, for positions as air at Karachi her place is taken by 
stewardesses with B.O.A.C. The an Indian girl, until Calcutta. Then 
six-weeks course includes meal it is the turn of a Chinese girl 
service, immigration regulations, who covers the stage, Calcutta— 
and the care of very young pas- Hong Kong. Finally, a Japanese 
sengers. stewardess comes aboard for the 

Girls from Japan, China, Pakis- Hong Kong Tokyo flight, 
tan, and India have been serving When they, take up their duties 
on B.O.A.C.’s Far Eastern planes the girls will have, to discard the 
for some time. On an eastern- kimono for B.O.A.C. uniform. 



Spider on the 
Downs 



Speedboat of the 


H.M.S. Brave Borderer By courtesy of Vosper, Ltd., Portsmouth 


Yet another unofficial speed record 
has been won for Britain. During 
her trials at the end of last year 
and in early January the Royal 
Navy’s new fast patrol boat 
H.M.S. Brave Borderer exceeded 
50 knots (over 60 m.p.h.). 

The Brave Borderer is a 100-ton 
vessel with a length of 96 feet. 


and her engines are three Bristol 
“Proteus” type gas turbines, the 
kind used in the Britannia air¬ 
liners. The hull is of aluminium 
with mahogany planking, covered 
below the hull with glass fibre. 
Lighter than steel but tougher than 
wood, glass fibre prevents the 
underwater parts of ships from 
becoming the home of barnacles 
and weeds so often found on the 
bottom of a ship after a long 
period in the water. 

The Brave Borderer' and her 
sister ship Brave Swordsman, now 
being completed, were both built 
by the famous Portsmouth firm 
of Vosper, Ltd., constructors of 
fast craft for the Royal Navy for 
many years. The builders worked 
closely with the Admiralty in the 
designing of these vessels and the 
result is that both are the most 
modern ships of their kind in the 
world. 

ATTACK AND DEFENCE 

Both vessels are designed to 
attack enemy coastal convoys in 
time of war or to defend merchant 
ships in convoy against attacks by 
similar types of enemy craft 
around our shores. 

The normal crew of Brave Bor¬ 
derer and her sister ship will be 
three officers and 17 men. 

Racing craft designed for record 
breaking have, of course, reached 
speeds much greater than that of 
Brave Borderer ; but she and her 
sister ship have been designed as 
warships, and though no official 
speed record will be claimed they 
will both be the fastest warships 
afloat anywhere in the world. 

This is the second record to be 
won by the Royal Navy in the 
past two years. The new sub¬ 
marine H.M.S. Explorer achieved 
an underwater speed of 25 knots 
(about 28 m.p.h.) 

© The Amalgamated Press, Ltd., 1959 



Was it a spider resting on a 
flower? This was the question 
two young ramblers on the chalk 
downs of Kent asked themselves. 

Then they had a surprise. It 
was not a spider at all, but a late 
spider orchid, one of Britain’s 
rarest plants of the orchid family; 
indeed, only in June in east Kent 
can one hope to see it at all, and 
even there many of its haunts 
have come under the bulldozer. 

But now the newly formed Kent 
Naturalists Trust, one of a num¬ 
ber of county trusts now being 
formed to guard our wild animals 
and plants, is coming into action, 
and there are high hopes that at 
least one colony of late spider 
orchids may be saved. 


MORE THAN HE 
BARGAINED FOR 

A student of the University of 
New South Wales wrote to an 
American aircraft company for 
information about a new jet 
fighter plane. 

The response was immediate 
and overwhelming. The company 
sent a big crate crammed with 
framed colour-prints and with 
elaborate descriptive books to the 
value of over £100. 


Thousands of dogs at Olympia 

More than 6500 dogs will be at Of German origin, this lively little 
London’s Olympia on Friday and dog—the best specimens weigh 
Saturday, to take part in Cruft’s from six to ten lb.—has a lovely 
Show, the most famous of its kind glossy coat, the colour of which 
in the world. 

Every dog will have 


its day. On Friday 
the Hounds, Terriers, 

Toys (miniature 
breeds), and Alsatians 
—3173 dogs in all— 
will parade before the 
judges. On Saturday 
the exhibits will in¬ 
clude Great Danes, 

St. Bernards, Poodles, 

Spaniels, Collies, 

Labradors, Bulldogs, 

Boxers, Setters, and 
Welsh Corgis. 

. One of the breeds 
sure to attract much 
attention at this year's 
show will be the 
Akita dog from Japan, 
where it is known as 
the Nippon Inu and 
is very popular. A 
deerhound of ancient ancestry, 
renowned for its courage, it has 
a fox-like muzzle, sharply-pointed 
ears, and bushy tail curling over 
the back. Two Akitas were intro¬ 
duced to Britain in 1937, but the 
breed is still little known in this 
country. 

Also comparatively new . to 
Britain is the Miniature Pinscher, 
popularly known as the Minpin. 


A Miniature Pinscher ■ 

may be red, black, or rust. There 
will be 27 on show at Cruft’s on 
Friday. 

Another unusual breed to be 
shown is the Icelandic Dog, one 
of a number recently brought to 
Britain from California. It was 
previously known as the Icelandic 
Sheepdog, but the breed probably 
came originally from Norway. 
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HOW THE LORDS PlAY 
THEIR PART 

By the C N Parliamentary Correspondent 

Tn the first three months of the present parliamentary session 
the Government was defeated in the House of Lords an 
average of once a month. The Government did not, however, 
resign.' A Government does not topple simply because the 
Lords vote against it.'' The situation is different in the 
Commons. Our M.P.s. are held to represent the “voice of 
the people ” because they are directly elected by the people. 

There are certain issues—usually involving some principle or 
code of conduct—on which an adverse Commons vote will 
bring down a Government. Among them are defeats on some 
major item of the Government’s programme debated on the 
Address (the vote of thanks to the Sovereign for the Speech 
opening Parliament) at the start of a new session. 


A defeat on the Budget, if the 
issue were important enough, 
could force a Government to re¬ 
sign and “go to the country,” that 
is, appeal to the nation to show its 
confidence in them by holding a 
General Election. Defeat on a 
censure motion about a matter of 
genuinely “urgent public impor¬ 
tance ” can also bring down a 
Government. 

CONFIDENCE ISSUE 

A Government may actually win 
a division and still decide to re^ 
sign. This happened in 1940 over 
the conduct of the war. The first 
wartime Prime Minister, Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain, resigned on 
a “confidence ” issue. The voting 
went in his favour, but a sharp 
fall in his majority made it clear 
that the House had no confidence 
in the Government. 

The Lords are not less respon¬ 
sive to public feeling than the 
Commons. But, unlike the Com¬ 
mons, they have no direct power 
to turn out a Government from 
office. They can, however, hinder 
or hamper a Government until it 
eventually loses not only public 
confidence but even confidence in 
itself. 

Normally the words and actions 
of the unelected chamber are 
weighed carefully by the Govern¬ 
ment of the day, for the Lords 
contains scholars and experts in 
almost every field. 

Most defeats nowadays are on 
points arising out of Bills: it is a 
public duty of the peers to revise 


Government Bills often in minute 
detail. Sometimes a Government 
will accept their verdict. Or there 
may be a compromise, and the 
Government will put this into the 
Bill at a later stage. 

Amendments proposed by peers 
are often accepted by Government 
Ministers in the House of Lords. 
Then, of course, no vote is taken. 
But if the Government at a later 
stage of a Bill refuses to change 
its mind on a detail, on which it 
has been defeated in the Lords, 
then the peers will usually “let it 
go.” It is sufficient that they have 
drawn attention to their case. 

A whole Bill is sometimes 
opposed by the Lords in principle. 
The Parliament Act passed in 1949 
is then brought into force. 

SUSPENSORY POWER 

This ensures that the Bill, passed 
by the elected House of Commons, 
becomes law in any case. But 
under the Act its operation must 
be held up for a year. This delay¬ 
ing process is known as the 
Lords’ “suspensory power.” 

Nowadays there are friendly and 
informal talks every week between 
the party leaders of both Houses 
to ensure that parliamentary work 
goes ahead smoothly. 

This system is the modern off¬ 
shoot of the more formal “con¬ 
ferences ” which once took place, 
especially in the 17th century, 
when differences arose. 

Modern parliamentarians prefer 
private and informal meetings 
behind the scenes. 


Back to the 
home of Dick 
Whittington 

Dick Whittington, of shining 
fame, was born 600 years ago 
in the Gloucestershire village of 
Pauntley; and next July, to cele¬ 
brate the event, the Lord Mayor 
of London is to visit the little 
church where his renowned pre¬ 
decessor was christened. It w'ill 
be a great occasion for the village, 
for the Lord Mayor will go there 
in state accompanied by the 
Sheriffs, and the three ceremonial 
officers—the Sword-Bearer, the 
Sergeant-at-Arms, and the City 
Marshal. 

We all know the story of Dick 
Whittington and his cat, but the 
real Richard Whittington's life was 
quite different from the panto¬ 
mime legend. He was not a poor 
boj', but the third son of Sir 
William Whittington of Pauntley, 
a man of ancient family. Dick’s 
elder brother inherited the estate, 
and Dick himself was sent to Lon¬ 
don to be apprentieed to his 
cousin, a mercer, or silk and 
velvet merchant. 

FOUR TIMES LORD MAYOR 

The young gentleman from 
Gloucestershire afterwards became 
one of the richest merchants of 
his age, and four times Lord 
Mayor of London. He was one 
of the City's greatest benefactors, 
both during his lifetime and after¬ 
wards, by the way he bequeathed 
his fortune. 

He repaired St. Bartholomew’s 
Church, built almshouses, and 
restored and enlarged the Guild¬ 
hall. Because Newgate Prison was 
deadly to its inmates he rebuilt it. 
Other money which he left to the 
Mercers’ Company , enabled them 
tq found St. Paul’s School, and a 
Mercers’ Company representative 
will probably go to Pauntley with 
the Lord Mayor next July. 


BEDTIME STORY 

what is claimed to be the 
world’s most fabulous bed is on 
view at the Earls Court Furniture 
Show, London, until February 7. 
It has a built-in telephone, tele¬ 
vision, electric razor, tape recorder, 
massage machine, tcamaker—and 
a mink overlay. 



OUR HOMELAND 


Windmill on Wray Common, 
near Kedliill, Surrey 
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News from Everywhere 

The 55-year-old car Genevieve, FOR HIGH TEA 

made famous by the British film A new 705-foot lower at Dort- 
of that name, has been sold to a mund will be the tallest structure in 
fun fair on the Queensland coast. West Germany. In-it Will be a .res- 
where it will give 6d. rides to taurant, 425 feet above the ground, 
children. revolving six times an hour. 



Formed, in the past 100 years 
by , tides and dredging. Pelican 
Island oft Galveston, Texas, is 
to become a big manufacturing 
centre. 

HAPPY ANNIVERSARY 
A musical box which plays The 
Anniversary Waltz is among the 
novelties in greetings cards being 
shown at the National Stationery 
and Book Trades Fair at the 
Horticultural Halls, Westminster, 
from February 16 to 20. 

Coins from 40 different coun¬ 
tries were given last year to the 
Royal Air Force Benevolent Fund 
by travellers using British airports 
and seaports. 

LIGHTHOUSE CENTENARY 
The lighthouse service of New 
Zealand has been celebrating its 
centenary. The first perrhanent 
lighthouse began operating on 
Pencarrow Head, Wellington, on 
January 1, 1859. 

The house in Cardiff where Ivor 
Novello was born now has a com¬ 
memorative plaque presented by 
the IT V company serving the 
West and Wales. 


More than a million cars were 
made in Britain last year. 


The General Electric Company 
has produced a 16 ,mm. sound 
colour film showing how it de¬ 
signed and supplied the new 
British floodlighting system for 
Niagara Falls. The film is avail¬ 
able from the company’s Publicity 
Organisation at Magnet House, 
Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


JUST A LAPSE 


An American lecturer recently 
cancelled an engagement at Sfinton, 
Texas, because he had found that 
it coincided with his wedding 
anniversary. He was to have 
I spoken on Memory Training! 


I As Australia’s “ perfect secre 
I tary,” 21-year-old Elaine Best has 
I won a round-the-world trip which 
I includes £1000 travel expenses. 


£400 for her dresses, .£250 spend¬ 
ing money, and a £1000 car. 


Astronomers at Leningrad 
University report that they have 
seen dust storms on Mars. They 
think the disturbances may be con¬ 
nected with recent sunspot activity. 


THEY SAY... 

JjjNGLisH children are abnormal. 

I They act as though their youth, 
ignorance, and inexperience made 
them inferior to grown-ups, where¬ 
as our doctrine is the e,\act con¬ 
trary. 

Clifton Fadinian, American critic 

(Contrasted with children of 50 
years ago the boys and girls of 
today are taller and heavier, better 
clad, better shod, and cleaner. 


Chief Medieal Officer, 
Ministry of Education 



The desire of the Children’s 
Newspaper to help bring about a 
keener appreciation by children 
of the value of Good Handwriting 
is shared by us. 

MERCER’S CORRESPONDENCE 

COLLEGE has for a long time 
helped the careless and untidy writer. 

WHATEVER THE AGE, 
HANDWRITING 
CAN BE IMPROVED. 

Our short inexpensive Course, pre¬ 
pared by L. W. Butcher, A.T.D., the 
Handwriting expert, must lead to 
better Handvvriting. 

WE PROVIDE 

■A-CHOICE OF STYLE 

★ SIMPLE, EASY TO 

FOLLOW LESSONS 

★ EXPERT GUIDANCE 
THROUGHOUT COURSE 
POST this Coupon NOW 

I MERCER’SCORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, I 

69 WIMPOLE STREET • LONDON W. I I 

I Phase send me your [ 

I FREE Leaflet on i 

: BETTER HANDWRITING. 

I nam:..'. I 

I i - I 

ADDRESS . 


W 50 AGE 
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Off on a 
hunt for 
vampires 

As mentioned in last • 
week’s C N, two young 
keepers of tke London 
Zoo arc going to South 
America to collect vari¬ 
ous wild creatures, in¬ 
cluding vampire bats. 
Here we see them, Clive 
Roots (left) and Ronald 
Shingler, studying a map 
of South America. 
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CHANGE OF 
ISLAND 

More than 200 people from one 
of the Gilbert and Ellice Islands 
recently moved home in one large 
operation. A motor vessel took 
them 1500 miles from Sydney 
Island to new homes at Titiana, 
on the island of Gizo, in, the 
Western Solomons. 

They seemed quite content to 
leave an area frequently subject to 
severe droughts in order to settle 
in a new land where many other 
Sydney Islanders were already 
established. They brought 83 tons 
of baggage and 36 canoes. 

Many similar migrations have 
taken place in the South Pacific 
recently to relieve overcrowding 
on some of the smaller and less 
fertile islands. 


Speeding up the 
forecast 

A new and ispeedy method for 
forecasting the weather is being 
tried by the Air Ministry. More 
than five million arithmetical 
operations are needed to calculate 
atmospheric changes over 24 hours 
for an area as big as North-West 
Europe and the British Isles. 

It is now hoped that forecasts 
may be produced within 30 
minutes by the use of' a high¬ 
speed digital computer which can 
carry out 3000 multiplications a 
second. But the Ministry says the 
new method will not be introduced 
without a long test period. 


Proud day for 
young Mallard 

Never will Mallard Ellcoat for¬ 
get the day when the new £200,000 
goods shed at Lincoln was opened 
by Sir Reginald Wilkinson, chair¬ 
man of the Eastern Area Board of 
the British Transport Commission. 

Eight-year-old son of a Lincoln 
railway worker. Mallard was pre¬ 
sented to Sir Reginald and ex¬ 
plained that he was iramed after 
the Mallard engine which in 1938 
set up the world’s steam loco¬ 
motive speed record of 126 m.p.h. 
Sir Reginald and young Mallard 
then went to look at the engine, 
which was on exhibition in the 
new shed. 


Little trumpeter 



Four years old is a little young 
for playing a full-size trumpet but 
Helen Crayford, of Broadstairs, 
Kent, is the daughter of a 
trumpeter and she started vshen 
she ■^^•as three. 


JAPAN’S NEW 
TUNNEL 

A new road tunnel 3275 yards 
long with a roadway 24 feet 6 
inches wide was recently opened 
in Japan. Under construction 
since October 1955, it connects 
Tokyo and the Nagano and 
Yamanashi districts and saves 
motorists about an hour and 40 
minutes on the journey. 

About 1000 vehicles a day. are 
expected to use the tunnel which 
is fitted with fluorescent lighting, 
special equipment to remove 
motor car exhaust fumes, and 
First Aid stations for ambulances 
and nurses. Users will be charged 
a toll to help pay the cost of 
construction and upkeep. 

A special ceremony was held in 
the tunnel on the day before its 
-official opening to commemorate 
ten workmen who lost their lives 
during construction. 

Overboard and back 
again 

Washed overboard by a huge 
wave during an Atlantic gale and 
a moment later washed back on 
board again—that was the extra¬ 
ordinary experience of Francis 
Schremp, chief officer of the 
American freighter John Lykes. It 
happened off Bermuda. 

As he acts as ship’s medical 
officer he treated his own injuries, 
but on arrival at Liverpool went 
to hospital for X-ray examination. 
It was found that he had escaped 
with a few bruises and sprains. 


CHURCH IN A 
BEAR-PIT 

A church is to be built at 
Charlton, in the London borough 
of Greenwich, on a site where 
Queen Elizabeth I watched bears 
being bailed by dogs. 

The hollow “Bear-Pit” site, in 
Charlton Park Lane, which has 
been sold by Greenwich Council 
to the church authorities for 
£2000, saw great crowds flocking 
to watch this cruel sport in former 
centuries. 

Bears were fastened by collar 
and chain to a stake and dogs let 
loose on them. When the dogs 
were too .badly mauled to fight on 
others replaced them. Spectators 
betted on whether the baited or 
the baiters would die first. 

Now St. Paul's Church will go 
up on the site to serve the council 
1 estate which surrounds it. 


To help the 
refugees 

The Oxford Committee for 
Famine Relief is running a com¬ 
petition open to all children of 
ten and over. Competitors have 
the choice of writing essays, or 
designing , posters, wall-sheets, 
maps, or Christmas cards—all on 
the subject of refugees. For the 
object of the contest is to rouse 
more interest in their plight. 

The competition is divided into 
three age-groups, 10-12, 13-15, and 
16-18, and the closing date is 
March 31. First prize in the 
upper age-group is a free visit to 
Geneva, and perhaps to a refugee 
camp in Austria or Germany. 
Other prizes include a record 
player or a bicycle. More informa¬ 
tion can be obtained from the 
Secretary, Oxfam, 17 Broad Street, 
Oxford. 


THIUUIH6-Iti FUM-PAMryOUK OWN PtCTURFS! 


FAMOUS ARTISTS SHOW YOU HOW-JffP BY STEP! 



Have fun with a sketchbook! 


How and what to sketch—out of doors and at 
home. Action sketches. Scenery. Portrait 
sketches. Sketching from the television screen— 
favourite TV stars, famous people, etc. 


Here’s the grand “ see how ” book that shows how YOU can enjoy 
the fun of making your own pictures, learn how to draw and paint 
just whatever you wish—outdoor scenes, people, animals, etc.— 
get first-class results ! This COMPLETE GUIDE provides step- 
by step instruction—from how to choose and use materials to 
framing your pictures—tells you about great paintings and the 
artists who painted them. A beautiful volume you’ll cherish for 
a lifetime ! Reserve yours NOW ! Standard Edition, 5/- down, 
2 monthly payments of 10/- (25/-) ; cash price 23/6. 
De LiLxe Edition, leathercloth, 5/- down, 2 monthly 
payments of 10/9 (26/6) ; cash price 25/-. 
Prices include postage, packing, etc. 

WATER-COLOUR PAINTING 



A fascinating, easy-to-follow explanation of the 
art of painting in opaque water-colours—the 
ideal medium for the beginner. How to choose 
and use materials. 


CHOOSING A SUBJECT HOW TO PAINT PORTRAITS 


This grand book provides a wealth of 
ideas that will help you to banish the 
CJ " What shall I paint ? ” bogey from 
your hobby. 

The Art of PICTURE MAKING 

Learn the basic principles of picture making, 
rules of composition, perspective, etc. 

MOUNTING AND FRAMING 

Learn how to make the most of your pictures 
by careful framing. Practical, money-saving 
advice on how to make your own frames, cut 
mounts, etc. 


NEARIY 

100 SUPERB 
REPRODUCTIONS 

including 

FULL-COLOUR 
PLATES 

of paintings by such masters os; 

Picasso, Salvador I>ali, 

Graham Sutherland, Ivon 
Hitchens, Grandma Moses, 

Augustus John, C. R. W. 

Nevinson, W* R. Sickert, 

Oaode Monet, Degas, Mwiet, 

Courbet, ConstaUe, Goya, Rembrandt, ^ Rubens, £1 
Greco, Brueghel, Leonardo de Vinci, Botticelli, 
Verrocchio and otbeiB, 

264 LARGE PAGES 


(famous TV 
artist} 

with contributions From 
3 olbcr noted artists: 

R. 0. DUNLOP, RA., 
COUN MOSS, A.R.CA.. 
and STEPHEN BONE 


HOW TO PAINT LANDSCAPES 

Crystal-clear instruction in landscape 
painting—in oils and water-colours—from 
how to see landscapes to the various 
techniques of painting them. 


^ PAINTING IN OILS 


AU you want to know about 
oil-painting materials, choice of 
colours, palette layout ; how to 
start on a painting, how to 
develop your own style. 




Learn the do’s and don’ts of 
portrait work.. Here's valuable 
guidance that will help you to 
capture a likeness and turn it into 
a good picture. 


AU you should know about 

cmt®wR 



DRAWING PEOPLE 

These helpful pages will give 
you a working knowledge of 
the human figure. Detailed 
drawings and clear text enable 
you to grasp the principles of 
anatomy and the science of figure construction. 



What is colour 7 Simple 
experiments you can make. How great 
masters have used colour. Colour 
mixing. 

[ DO THIS NOW! 

Fill in form and post in stamped, un¬ 
sealed envelope to Dcpt> £.0.8, People’s 
Home Library, Basted, Sevenoaks, Kent. 
Offer applies in U.K. and Eire only, 
closes Feb. 21. Hurry I 


SEND NO MONEY NOW ! 


To: D^. £.0.8, Pe< 9 le’s Home library, Basted, Sevenoaks, Kent. 

I WITHOUT OBLIGATION reserve me “ Painting for AH ” and 

i send Invoice with **100% Satisfaction or Money Back” Guarantee 
Cross out edition NOT required STANDARD/DE LUXE. 

I Tick method of payment preferred TERMS □ CASH Q 

I BLOCK LETTERS 

, NAME,..;... 


I 


Full Postal 
ADDRESS 


I E.O.8/7.2.59.... 


firmly affix 
2d. stamp 
. in marsin 
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ERNEST THOMSON WRITES AROUT RADIO AND TELEVISION PERSONALITIES AND PROGRAMMES 


MW HEADMISTRESS OFITV Old Vic joins 

Southern 


A£iss Enid Love, who has been 
directing BBC Television 
for Schools since January 1957, 
has switched over to the other 
channel. She has been appointed 
Head of Associated - Rediffusion 
School Broadcasting and will take 
over her new appointment not 
later than April 1. Miss Love will 
be in complete charge, whereas in 
the BBC she was assistant head. 

Her association with schools 
radio dates back to 1949, when 
she joined the BBC on the 
Schools Broadcasting Council. For 
over four years Miss Love was 
headmistress of the County Girls 
Grammar School, Wokingham, 
Berkshire. 



WATCHING A BAPTISM 


'J'he ancient Parish Church of 
Hexham has been chosen for 
televising a Church of England 
baptism service on the morning of 
Sunday, February 8. BBC, 
cameras will be set up beside the' 
font, which has been used for a i 
thousand years. A number of 
children will be baptised by the 
rector, the Rev. A. G. Hardie. 

This will be the first of six TV 
outside broadcasts showing how 
the service 'of baptism is observed 
in. different branches of .the 
Christian Church. ' ' . 

Hexham is almost halfway'be-• 
tween Newcastle and Carlisle-on- 
the Roman Wall, the present • 


church is about 600 years old, but 
there has been a church on the 
same site for 1300 years. 

Before the service begins, 
viewers will see- a short film cover¬ 
ing the history of Hexham Abbey 
Church and also explaining, the 
meaning of the dct of baptism. 


'PliE famous Old Vic Theatre 
Company is to link up with 
Southern Television for producing 
12 full-length plays over, a period 
of two years from next autumn. 

’ At a Southern T V press con¬ 
ference 1 was told that most of 
the plays will be specally com¬ 
missioned from leading writers of 
today. 

Although the plays will be pre¬ 
sented at the Southern TV Centre 
in Southampton, the full flavour 
of the company's wonderful 
theatre in London's ■ Waterloo 
Road should make itself felt. This 
is because the sets and costumes 
arc expected to be designed at the 
Old Vic, where the rehearsals will 
also be held. 

Southern TV are hoping that 
other LTV companies will net- 
Avork the plays. 

As/ a trailer to the series. 
Southern T V will present an 
hour-long programme telling the 
story of the Old Vic and the stars 
who first made their name there. 


Return Visit to 
Treasure Island 


'Phe other day at the B B C’s 
Ealing Film studios I took a 
turn at flapping the wave machine 
in the seven-foot-deep p'ool in the 
centre of the main studio. It. was 
then being used as a moat for the 
medieval French castle in filmed ' 
sequences for Kevin Sheldon's 
production of The Honey Siege. 

Nine months ago the same pool 
served for the Spanish galleon 
scenes in rhe Adventures of Ben 
Gunn, R. F. Delderfield's sequel 
to Treasure Island. Producer 
Desmond O’Donovan then des¬ 
cribed this to me as the biggest 
production since the BBC took 
over the Ealing premises. 

Now I have news that .this six- 
part serial fs to start a tele- 
recorded repeat on February 13. If 
you know your Treasure Island 
you will remember that Ben Gunn 


Log Cabin to White House 


MODEL YACHT 

39' TALL • 27' LONG 

‘ • HIGH gUHlITY 

• FIBREGLASS HULL 

• VERY STRONG 
0 NYLON SAILS 

37^6 

Inc. P.T. 

• Guirantetd to s»i) 
fast and $trai|ht. 
Carriage 5/- 

★ AN /DEAL BIRTHDAY GIFT! 

★ MONEY BACK IF NOT DELIGHTED. 
GRATISPOOL ltd.. Dept. CNY.8. GLASGOW, C. I 




JACATEX 


JODHPURS 

GENUINE ENGLISH 
p&p z'b 

2 PAIRS SO/. Post 
free. Beautifully fin¬ 
ished. Tailored fitting. 

Im pe c c a b le c u t. 2 

pockets. Zip fastener. Rein¬ 
forced leg. Quality of highest 
standard Sc. usually costs 
about 5 gus. Tan shade. All 
sizes available, ages 6 to 
17. State girl or boy. Quote 
waist size, .height and outside 
length from waist (hips) to ankle. 
The *Pat' Riding Cap. Bcin- 
orced head crown and 
leak.. In Black or Brown Aft/C 
Velveteen. _Po.st 2/6. ‘tOID 
Any order aent C.O.D. (Pay postman). 

(Dept. CH7), 99 Anerley 
Road. London, S.E.20. 



JiJ'o one can fail to be stirred by 
. the story of Abraham ,Lincoln, 
who was born in'a Kentucky log 
cabin and rose 46 become Presi¬ 
dent of the United States. . The 
150th anniversary of his birth, falls 
■on -Thursday week (February 12) 
and to mark the occasion the 
BBC are televising on Saturday 
evening one of the finest portrayals 
of Lincoln, ever seen. . 

The film, Spirit of the People, 
runs from 8.20 to 10.5 p.m. It is 
a biographical picture, based on 


the stage play by Robert Sher¬ 
wood, with Raymond Massey as 
the boy from the backwoods who 
was elected President at a critical 
stage in American hisiory. 

We follow his career from the 
lime when, ill-cducuted,he leaves his 
father’s humble farm for a deck¬ 
hand job in New Orleans until the 
moment of his election as Presi¬ 
dent. The climax of the film is 
Lincoln’s magnificent speech against 
slavery. It swept him to victory. 



Olaf Pooley as Billy Bones 


MW MEET lITTLE MEN AND JO’S BOYS 


JjOUiSA M. Alcott’s famous 
novels, Little Women and 
Good Wives, have already, made 
splendid serials in B B C Children’s 
TV. Next Sunday will see the 
start of another Alcott serial, this 
time a free adaptation by Con¬ 
stance Cox of two of the later 
stories. Little Men and Jo’s Boys. 

Joy Harington, taking over pro¬ 
duction from Dorothea Brooking, 
thinks it is time the boys had a 
turn. The first two serials were 
mainly of interest to girls, Jo’s 
Boys, as the new seven-pait serial 
is called, is also set in a small 
New England community of the 
mid-19th century, but the tale has 
moved on from the family house¬ 
hold to the boys’ school that Jo 
(Annabelle Lee) has set up after 
her marriage to Professor Bhaer 
(George Pravda). 

Auditions were held to select 
eight boy actors to play the pupils 
at Jo’s school.' 

Many of the cast from Good 
Wives last September are back in 
Jo’s Boys. Besides Annabelle Lee 
and Harvey Hall, who plays John 
Brooke, we meet Kate Cameron 
again as . Jo’s sister Meg, and 
David Cole as Laurie, the'young 
man next door. One clever young 
actress we shall miss is Diana Day; 
she played Beth, the delicate sister 


who died. Jill Dixon, who was 
seen as Amy, will be missing, too. 
■fhe new Amy will be Susan 
Maryott, whom you may remem¬ 
ber in BBC relcvision last year 
as Mrs. PepyL 

Louisa M. Aleoli's books have 
been family favourites for about a 
century. Nearly every home seems 
to have at least one on the shelves 


or in the cupboard under the 
stairs. First published in the 
1860s, they were based on the 
authoress’s own childhood experi¬ 
ences. She herself was the tom¬ 
boy Jo, who wished to be an 
author, and her real life sisters 
were models for Meg, Beth, and 
Amy. 



is a pirate by trade. Delderfield’s 
serial tells how he became a pirate 
in the first place; how Captain 
Flint takes the treasure and buries 



Jo (Annabelle Lee) and Laurie (David Cole) 


Peter Wyngarde as Long John Silver 

it; how Billy Bones gets the map 
of Treasure Island; how Long 
John Silver takes over after the 
death of Flint and loses his leg. 
And, finally, how Ben Gunn gets 
marooned on the Island, where we 
find him in R. L. Stevenson’s 
classic. 

John Moffat plays Ben Gunn as 
a young man and Meadows White 
takes over as the rascal ages. 
We see Peter Wyngarde as Long 
John Silver .and Rupert Davies as 
Captain Flint. 

First Attempts 


PiRST Attempts, in BBC Chil¬ 
dren’s Hour next Saturday, will 
be coming from three Regions. 
Dinah Levine, introduced by 
Peggy Bacon, will be playing the 
piano in the Birmingham studio. 
Up in Manchester Trevor Hill will 
be host to three young musicians— 
, Brian Howarth (accordion), and 
Constance and Dorothy Coupe in 
song duets.. . ' 

; The London contribution, intro¬ 
duced by Barbara Sleigh, will be 
16-year-old Janet Eggleden, of 
Rickmansworth, with her clarinet. 
Janet, who has been a clarinetist 
since the age of ten, tells me she 
has broadcast with the National 
Youth Orchestra. But this will be 
her first venture on the air as a 
soloist. 

Apricot bread 

f^OMEVVHERE down in Dorset 
there is a six-year-old boy 
who loves Cookery (Tlub in BBC 
Women’s T V on Thursday after¬ 
noons. Here is the letter he sent 
the other day to Marguerite 
Patten, the TV cook: 

“.Dear Madam, Please could 
you send me-the Apricot bread 
resepy. Yours senserly Robert. 
P.S. , If it costs'anything send 
me the resepy and a note saying 
so PLEASE 

XX XX XX 

6 yrs. old —,—: — I can cook 
Robert has been sent his recipe. 
His request was one of 6000. 
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The otter can be a 
friend to the angler 



An otter waits by the edge of a river 


J FINISHED last week by saying 
that though the otter might 
eat some of the fish the angler 
wants to catch, that did not neces¬ 
sarily mean he was the angler's 
enemy. Now I will tell you why. 

Scientists have done a great deal 
of research on how to keep a 
good stock of fish in a pond or 
river. What they have found sug¬ 
gests that it is not always a good 
idea to keep the largest possible 
number of fish in a pond, even if 
this does seem to be the sensible 
thing to do. If you want to be 
able to catch a lot of fish, it seems 
obvious that you must put a lot 
of fish into your river or pond; 
and if any animal or bird—say an 
otter or heron or kingfisher—takes 
any fish out, it seems obvious that 
this animal or bird must be your 
enemy. 

WRONG IDEA 

Alas, science often shows that 
what we have thought of as obvious 
common sense is quite wrong. 
And so it is with the “common- 
sense ” idea that you must put as 
many fish as possible into your 
water if you want to catch as 
many as possible. 

Scientists have found that the 
total weight of fish which any 
pond or lake or river can hold 
depends entirely on the amount 
of food it contains for those fish 
to eat. And above a certain point, 
the more fish you put in, the 
smaller they all remain. For fish 
are not like us. who grow up even 
if we do not have as much to eat 
as we would like. If fish arc 
underfed they stay small, and if 
an angler catches these little ones, 
he has to throw them back. 

MORE FOOD OR LESS FISH 

This means that when a water 
is overstocked—that is, when it 
has too many fish in it for the 
available food supply, so that 
they are stunted in their growth 
—there are two things you can do. 
You can either put more food in, 
which may be an expensive job, 
or you can take some fish out 
and let the others grow to their 
proper size. So when a river or 
pond is overstocked, the otters 
and the herons and the kingfishers 
may all be doing the angler a good 
turn by fishing in it, for they take 
out the small fish and enable the 
others to grow big enough for the 
angler to keep when he does catch 
them. 


Of course, there are times and 
places when otters and fish-eating 
birds are most unwelcome. At a 
trout hatchery, for instance, an 
otter can do untold harm, for here 
the young fish are being artificially 
fed. In your garden pond, too, the 
heron or kingfisher Which comes 
early one morning to take away 



The kingfisher 

the goldfish will never be so wel¬ 
come as the other birds, (Thongh 
if I had a kingfisher in my garden, 
I think I should be glad to sacri¬ 
fice a few goldfish for the pleasure 
of seeing that attractive bright 
blue bird.) 

Incidentally, you can defeat the 
kingfisher and the heron by put¬ 
ting a piece of wire netting over 
ycur garden pond at night, and at 
other times when you are not 
going to be about in the garden. 

Richard Fitter 


Ilelicopler teamwork 

Huge loads of ten tons or more 
can now be lifted by helicopters 
operating in teams of two, three, 
four, five, or six, according to the 
size of cargo. 

The helicopters and cargo are 
attached by cables to huge 
"spreader frames.” 

Close teamwork is required of 
flight crews for the smooth lifting 
and delivering of cargo. All the 
pilots are in constant radio com¬ 
munication and one of them, the 
command pilot, is responsible for 
directing the operation. He orders 
the changes in speed, direction, 
and height, gives the signal for 
take-off, climb, arid landing. 

The command pilot is also 
responsible for releasing the cargo 
and the frames, but a simple elec¬ 
trical system allows any of the 
pilots to uncouple any member of 
the team in an emergency. 


GOLF IS BECOMING THE 
GAME OF A LIFETIME 




Since the Golf Foundation was formed in 1952 more than 
300 schools have joined its scheme for professional class 
instruction, and last year over 7000 boys and girls took 
advantage of the opportunities for free coaching. 

Now the scheme, is to be extended, for the Foundation 
has joined forces with the Central Council of Physical 
Recreation and coaching centres are to be opened all over 
the country for golf beginners over the age of 15. 


“^he aim of the Golf Founda- 

■ tion, a non-profit organisa¬ 
tion, is to promote interest in golf, 
to encourage and develop talent, 
to ensure that young players learn 
correetly from the beginning, and 
ultimately to raise British stan¬ 
dards in international competi¬ 
tions. 

At least one of the Founda¬ 
tion's pupils has already made his 
mark at a national level. Tony 
Grubb, who learned to play while 
he was at Malvern School, last 
summer won the Assistant Pro¬ 
fessionals Championship. 

But perhaps more important is 
the fact that the game is now be¬ 
ing enjoyed by hundreds of young 
players who might never even 
have thought of taking it up at all. 

HOW TO BEGIN 

How does the scheme work? 
First of all a school must have at 
least ten boys or girls who wish 
to learn the game. Once that 
number is obtained the Head 
writes to the Foundation (2 St. 
James's Square, London, S.W.l), 
who will then arrange for a series 
of lessons by the local profes¬ 
sional. 

The lessons, given either on the 
playing field or on the pro’s own 
course, last one or two hours 
each, according to requirements, 
and so as not to interfere with 
ordinary school games. The 
Foundation has a small number ’ 
of clubs and balls available for 
classes, but usually the profes¬ 
sional instructor can raise suffi-_ 
cient from the members of his 
club for a start to be made. 

A fee of up to 5s. a head each 
term is usually paid, either by the 
school or by the pupils, but in 
cases of hardship the Foundation 
may waive this. 

One of the latest schools to join 
the scheme is the Crown Woods 


Comprehensive School at Eltham, 
Kent, where a dozen boys between 
the ages of ten and fourteen have 
just 'finished their first series of 
twelve lessons. “I am really 
thrilled at * their enthusiasm and 
progress,” says Stanley Mason, 
who teaches them at the local 


well develop into good golfers if 
they had the opportunity.” 

There is certainly no shortage 
of would-be players at the Fulwell 
Golf Club, Middlesex, where he 
teaches girls from the Lady 
Eleanor Holies School. Mr. Cox 
has to limit his class to 25, but 
' there is a big waiting-list, with 
someone always ready to take the 
place of a person who tannot turn 
up. 

“The main difficulty in this 
country,” says Mr. Cox, “is the 
shortage of practice areas or driv¬ 
ing ranges. The professional can 
teach a young player the correct 


Boys of the Crown Woods Comprehensive School practise under the eye 
of Stanley Mason, professional of Warren Golf Club at Eltham, Kent 


golf course. “None of them knew 
anything about the game when 
they first came to me. And 
strangely enough their games- 
master tells me that none of them 
was any good at other ball 
games.” 

Bill Cox, one of Britain's out¬ 
standing players as well as 
teachers, also says that a young 
person does not necessarily have 
to be good at games to become a 
golfer. 

“Not everyone can get into 
their school cricket or hockey or 
netball teams,” he told me, “but 
those who have to be content to 
watch those sort of games -might 


Mr Mason teaches the boys the correct grip 


stance, grip, swing, and so on, but 
after that the learner must be able 
to practise on his own. We are 
hoping that more schools will be 
able to put up a net in their play¬ 
ing fields and that parts of fields 
or heathlands can be made avail¬ 
able. Most clubs welcome young 
players and have special fees for 
junior members, but few of them 
have the space needed to let 
beginners ‘hack away’.” 

THEIR OWN COURSE 

Not all schools, of course, have 
this problem. The boys of Not¬ 
tingham's Trent College, for 
instance, have their own course in 
the school grounds. So, too, have 
the pupils at Torrington . Park 
Girls School at Arundel. And at 
Downsend School, Leatherhead, 
the boys developed such an in¬ 
terest in the game through the 
Foundation scheme that they 
made their own course. Many 
others have made space available 
for a practice ground. 

More and more true is it that 
the “old man’s game” is becom¬ 
ing the “game of a lifetime,” to 
quote one of the Golf Founda¬ 
tion's brochures. But it is still not 
a game for everyone, as is shown 
by the story of the famous Scot¬ 
tish caddie teaching a professor 
from the local university. 

The professor was not making 
much progress and eventually the 
caddie turned to him and said: 
“Ye see. Professor, as long as ye 
are learning thae lads at the 
college Latin and Greek it is easy 
work. But when ye come tae play 
golf ye maun hae a heidl” 
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COMMONWEALTH PAi 


only colony in Central 
America, British , Honduras 
is a little bigger than Wales, its 
total area,'including a large num¬ 
ber of offshore islands , and islets, 
being .8867 square miles. The 
population numbers only 82,000, 
mostly Creoles (Negroes, and 
people of mixed Spanish and 
Indian descent) and Maya Indians. 
The capital is the seaport of 
Belize. 


gRiTiSH Honduras was discovered 
by Columbus in 1502. The 
first settlement is believed to have 
been made about 1638 by former 
buccaneers from Jamaica, who 
were attracted by the valuable 
timber. During the 17th and 18th 
centuries the colonists prospered 
in spite ■ of frequent attempts by 
their Spanish neighbours to drive 




Time for planting coconuts 


Belize, seaport-capital, and home of 28,000 people 


Little pupils. 


Cutting a tree for the sap (chicle) which is the basis of chewing gum 






Street scene in El Cayo, a small town on the border of the Honduras Republic 


Good fun for small fry beside one of the many canals in Belize 


; 
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NORAMA 


BRITISH HONDURAS 


them out. In 1862 British Hon¬ 
duras was declared a colony, sub¬ 
ordinate to Jamaica, and 22'years 
later it became a separate Crown 
Colony. 


_^BOUT nine-tenths, of the, main- || 
land is covered by forest, and, s 
timber is i the country’s greatest P 
asset, mahogany', and pitch pine m 
being the most valuable woods. ^ 
Other important products are ^ 
grapefruit, oranges, chicle (for'® 
chev/ing gum),’ bananas,' coconuts, & 
maire, beans, peas,' rice, cassava 1 
(tapioca), and yams (edible roots .8 
like potatoes). Sawmilling is the i 
leading industry. ' There are also 1 
big canneries processing grape- g 
fruit and oranges, and factories i 
producing a variety of goods. E 

The photograph’; ore by Miss Anne Bolt ® 


Big plantation of orange and grapefruit trees at Stann Creek 


Picking grapefruit, an important crop 


> a village school 


Logs floating down the Belize River to the sawmills 


Going home to lunch in the blazing sun 


A Government building in Belize 




Pcasant_farmer in a bean-field 


School choir recording songs for the radio 


Fisherman casting his net in the Belize River 
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Take a look at Zeta 

Until the end of March a model of Zeta, the wonder apparatus 
at Harwell, is the centre-piece of a special exhibition in the 
Science Museum at South Kensington, London. 


Round the world under 
sail single-handed 


In 1957 the Mayflower II, built 
as a replica of the Pilgrim 
Fathers’ vessel in a Devon ship¬ 
yard, sailed from England. 

Now another and smaller Eng¬ 
lish yard, is building a replica of 
another and smaller vessel with a 
special place in the story of the 
sea. 

It was in the 1890s that a re¬ 
tired American sea captain, Joshua 
Slocum, was offered an old dere¬ 
lict nine-ton sloop, the Spray. She 
had been hauled ashore and left 
to rot in a field near New Bed¬ 
ford, Massachusetts. Slocum re¬ 
built her with his own hands and 

m PU\mRES, MORE PAY 

A company running a fleet of 
heavy lorries over the rough roads 
of Southern Rhodesia has intro¬ 
duced a bonus for their African 
drivers who avoid punctures for 
a certain period. 

As a result the company has 
found that it is saving some thou¬ 
sands of pounds a year in tyres, 
which cost up to £60 each. 


eventually re-rigged her as a yawl 
and sailed her alone round the 
world. 

Making first for the Azores and 
Gibraltar he recrossed the Atlan¬ 
tic, doubled Cape Horn, voyaged 
right across the Pacific and Indian 
Oceans, rounded the Cape of 
Good Hope and returned home 
again, having covered over 46,000 
miles in three years and two 
months. His fascinating book. 
Sailing Alone Round the World, 
did much to encourage small boat 
sailing and cruising everywhere. 

Now, in Cowes, the firm of 
David Cheverton has nearly com¬ 
pleted a replica of Slocum's Spray 
for ■ an American, Captain J. J. 
Cappelen, Junior, who hopes to 
emulate his countryman, after 60 
years, in another single-handed 
world voyage. 

The new craft is just about the 
same size as the original Spray— 
35 feet long, with a beam of 14 
feet—but is fitted with a diesel 
engine. The oak keel is from'a 
tree found in Buckinghamshire. 
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LOOKING AT THE SKY 

Uranus at its nearest to Earth 


may be as many as 60,000 days in 
its year. 

It might be supposed that with 
the Sun so far away, the sunlight 
would not amount to much. 
Actually, every square mile of the 



Present position of Uranus, the arrow 
showing the extent of its motion 
during the next two months 


Earth’s surface receives about 370 
times more light than a similar 
area on Uranus. Nevertheless, 
owing to its vast surface, this far- 
off world reflects a considerable 
amount of •he Sun’s light. It is 
1,626.500,000 miles from us. 

The light from Uranus takes 
about 2 hours and 30 minutes to 
■reach us at the present time, and 
about 2 hours and 38 minutes to 
reach Uranus from the Sun. But 
on the way a great change has 
taken place in the light; it has 
become green. This is because the 
sunlight has been reflected from 
the great cloud belts which en¬ 
velop the planet. These are chiefly 
green and composed of methane 
instead of the oxygen which gives 
us life on our Earth. G. F. M. 


WHEN NOT A DRUM WAS HEARD 


']['he great planet Uranus, farthest 
member of the Solar System 
which it is possible to see with the 
naked-eye, is now at about its 
nearest to us for this year and 
well placed for observation during 
the moonless nights of next week. 

Uranus may be found with the 
aid of the accompanying star-map, 
high in the south-east sky, between 
7 and 9 o’clock for preference. 
Then that distinctive group • of 
stars known as the Sickle of Leo 
will be easy to recognise. 

Uranus is a little way to the 
right or west of the Sickle, and 
about as bright as the faint stars 
which appear close by and are 
included in the star-map. Even 
opera-glasses make Uranus much 
easier to follow during the coming 
months as it appears to travel 
away from Regulus and the stars 
marked Pi and 81 on the star-map. 

About 50 times greater than 
Earth, Uranus is the weirdest 
world in the Solar System. It 
rotates approximately from north 
to south, and travels at about four 
miles a second from west to east. 
As it averages 1783 million miles 
from the Sun, it takes just over 
84 years to travel round it. Be¬ 
cause Uranus rotates on its axis 
in only 10 hours 49 minutes, there 


UPS AND DOWNS 

Airline pilots took the miners 
up and the miners took the pilots 
down. 

It happened at Darfield Main 
Colliery, near Barnsley, Yorkshire. 
The Silver City Airlines had flown 
disabled miners, convalescing at 
Blackpool, to and from the Isle 
of Man for day trips. As a gesture 
of gratitude, the miners arranged 
for pilots and hostesses to tour the 
underground workings of the 
colliery. The pilots found them¬ 
selves going down 1000 feet and 
then making their way a mile-and- 
a-quarter from the pit-bottom to 
see work at the coal-face. 

They said afterwards that of the 
two ways of earning a living, they 
preferred flying, every time. 


A service has been held at York 
Minster to commemorate the 150th 
anniversary of the death of Sir 
John Moore on the battlefield of 
Corunna. 


Born in Glasgow in 1761, Moore 
joined the Army as an ensign 
when only 15, and served in many 
parts of the world before he went 
to the Spanish Peninsula in 1808 
and took command of the British 
forces there. Napoleon marched 
against him in overwhelming 
strength, forcing him to retreat. 
He began a wintry march of 
nearly 250 miles through desolate 
country to the seaport of Corunna. 

His force arrived in an ex¬ 
hausted condition but found it' 
would not be able to embark 
without fighting. In January 1809 
the French attacked in four strong 
columns, and while Moore was 
encouraging the 42nd Regiment he 
was struck down by a cannon 


ball. He died in the hour of vic¬ 
tory, for the French were driven 
back, and he was buried just 
before the British troops em¬ 

barked. 

He had been responsible for the 
formation of the famous Light 
Division, and with it he introduced 
new ideas of discipline and train¬ 
ing. Formerly discipline had been 
maintained by fear of cruel punish¬ 
ments, but Moore taught his 

officers to gain the soldiers’ con¬ 
fidence by their own example, and 
by just and kindly treatment. 

The famous poem about the 

burial of Sir John Moore was first 
published anonymously in an Irish 
newspaper in 1817. It became very 
popular and at one time there 

were suggestions that it was the 
work of Byron. Indeed there 
were many guesses concerning its 
authorship before it was eventually 
traced to an Irish curate named 
Charles Wolfe. 

Wolfe, who died in 1823 when 
only 31, wrote other verse, but he 
is now remembered only for his 
elegy on the passing of Sir John 
Moore. It is said to have been 
inspired by Southey’s account of 
the General’s death in the Edin¬ 
burgh Annual Register. 


Not a drum wus heard, not a 
funeral note. 

As his corpse to the rampart we 
hurried; 

Not a soldier discharged his 
farewell shot 

O’er the grave where our hero 
we buried. 


PIONEERS OF FLIGHT—new picture-story of the famous Wright brothers (5) 



The Wrigbls found they need have no fears On December 14. 1903, they prepared to fly They had invited the few inhabitants of Kitty They tossed a coin for who should make the first 

about their chain transmission. But dis- their machine. They intended to launch it Hawk to watch their first attempt to fly, but attempt, and Wilbur won. They started the 

couraging news came of another pioneer along a rail. The plane’s skids (it had no not many ■were interested. Most of them, engine and at the sudden no'se two boys and a dog 

aviator. Professor Langley, who had hoped to wheels) rested on a plank, which in turn was scornful of the Wrights’ efforts, had said all took to their heels. Then Wilbur lay full length in 

flv the Potomac. His machine had fallen into on a wooden block containing two wheels along: “ Men .warn’t intended to fly. If they the machine and gripped the control bar. This was 

the river the moment after it was launched. running on the rail. had-a-been, they’d have been given w ings.” - the moment the brothers had long awaited. 

Unknown to the world, the ancestor of all aeroplanes is about to take olf. See next week’s instalment 
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A new series about men who take their lives in their hands 

LIVING DANGEROUSLY 

By Garry Hogg 

4 . THE LUMBERJACK 


Chapter 2 


^NCE the timber is felled, how- 
ever, the lumberjack’s job is 
by no means done. Even when 
the chokerman has affixed his 
chokers, or the tongs, grabs, 
“dogs,” chains, or other devices 
to enable the big tree trunk to be 
hauled to loading site or other 
destination, there is much sheer 
manhandling to be done. A giant 
log 50 feet long and containing 
many tons of heavy timber may 
have to be rolled into position, 
slewed round, or canted in one 
direction or another. Sometimes 
donkey-engines with winches, or 
tractors with “parbuckles,” can do 
the job ; sometimes man-power 
alone can be applied to it. 

Peavy and cant-hook 

The lumberjack picks up his 
■■ peavy ”—a very strong pole four 
to six feet long, of hickory or iron- 
wood and fitted with a sharp steel 
spike at one end like that of a 
ski-stick but much heavier, and 
also a hinged hook, heavily barbed 
—and, with a row of his fellow 
lumberjacks spaced out along the 
whole length of the fallen tree, 
proceeds to roll it in whatever 
direction is required. 

The camp store-room will con¬ 
tain spares, for equipment of this 
kind can often be damaged. Spare 
“ peavies ” by the score ; spare 
" cant-hooks ”—a similar tough 
pole with swivel-hook but no 
spike, used for handling smaller 
logs; “pickaroons ’’—like half- 
pickaxes with variously shaped 
heads for sorting out different 
weights and types of timber; 
“ springboards ”—stout fir planks 
fitted with steel tips that can be 
driven deep into the side of a big 
tree so that the planks form a 
working platform for men with 
saws and axes working well above 
ground-level. On the big Red¬ 
woods a number of these must be 
used, forming a continuous plat¬ 
form right round the enormous 
bulk of the tree for the lumber¬ 
jacks to work on. 

. Tremendous power 

The transporting of felled tim¬ 
ber, once it has been manoeuvred 
into position, calls for tremendous 
power. ■ Where the ground is 
reasonably level and firm, of 
course, roads can be cut and trac¬ 
tors, either with giant tyres or with 
caterpillau treads, can haul loads 
either on wheeled trailers or on 
different types of sled.' If the track 
is hard enough, the timber can be 
lifted on a stout jib at the rear of 
the tractor so that the forward 
end is clear of the ground and the 
rear end acts as its own sled. At 
the main loading station there will 
be rail cars specially designed for 
long timber, on widely spaced 
bogies, hauled by powerful 
engines. 

When, as is so often the case. 


the forests cling to the sides of 
steep hills, gravity can be utilised. 
If there are streams flowing down 
the slopes, timber up to a certain 
size can be pitched into them and 
allowed to find its own way down. 
But because such a mode of 
transport tends to damage timber 
that is often valuable, it is a 
common practice to construct some 
form of skidway or chute. It will 
be one or other of three types. 

The first is called a “gravity 
chute.” As its name suggests, it 


at all times the lumberjack has to 
be on the look-out for fire result¬ 
ing from friction caused by logs 
travelling too fast. 

Fortunately for the companies 
owning or operating big forests it 
is very usual for there to be con¬ 
siderable quantities of water 
present. Lakes can be used as 
“floating docks ” for timber that 
has been transported down the 
hillsides; slow-moving rivers can 
be used for the transport of great 
rafts of timber from forest to saw¬ 





A raft of logs on its way to the mill 


is constructed on hillsides where 
the gradient is so steep that logs 
will slide down of their own 
accord, unassisted. ' It is cheap, 
rapid, and economical. The 
second is called a “trailing chute.” 
In these7 logs slide downwards 
assisted by horses or tractors with 
chains that give them a boost 
when the gradient is too slight 
for them to move otherwise. The 
third type of chute is called a 
“flume.” It is a permanently in¬ 
stalled, long-distance chute in 
which water is kept continuously 
flowing in some quantity, supplied 
by a mountain stream or spring. 

Long-distance chutes 

Many of these flumes are ten 
miles long and more ; one of them, 
the longest in America, is between 
50 and 60 miles. 

There are various patterns for 
building these different types of 
chute and lumberjacks differ 
among themselves as to which are 
most effective. . Some are “V ”- 
shaped, the angle being about 90 
degrees ; others are “U ’’-shaped ; 
others again being square in sec¬ 
tion. The shape depends chiefly 
on the type of log to be trans¬ 
ported. 

The great majority of chutes are 
made of long lengths of timber, 
smoothed by axe or adze on their 
upper and inward surfaces and so 
butted together that the join does 
not check the “flow ” of logs 
down them. When snow has 
fallen, or ice is present, the speed 
at which logs can travel even on 
the “trailing chute ” can be very 
great. Sometimes sand, grit, or 
earth has to be thrown on to the 
surface to induce friction and thus 
reduce the speed of the logs; and 


mill, pulping plant or other 
destinations. To transport timber 
this way is economical and reliable. 

Enormous quantities of timber 
arc assembled on the banks of 
such rivers during the winter 
months, heavy cranes piling the 
tree trunks one above the other 
to great heights. When spring 
comes, the ice on the rivers breaks 
up. 

Lumberjacks then begin one of 
the most dangerous tasks in their 
trade, the breaking down of these 
masses of timber and launching 
them into the river, which at, that 
time may be flowing very fast, 
these lumberjacks are known as 
“drivers” and they operate from 
“driving camps” along the river 
sides. Not only have they to get 
the great baulks of timber into the 
water; they have also to keep 
them on the move. 

Breaking the log-jams 

At first this is comparatively 
straightforward. But as more and 
more timber comes to fill the river, 
perhaps from bank to bank, there 
is always the repeated risk that a 
handful of outsize baulks will con¬ 
trive to get themselves locked 
across .the river. Behind them,, 
more and more tree trunks pile 
up, tons and tons apiece, shooting 
up into the air like the bones of a 
giant skeleton in a nightmare. 
These log-jams have somehow to 
be broken up. 

The drivers, armed with peavies 
and cant-hooks and levers, balan¬ 
cing precariously on logs tilted at 
crazy angles, that may suddenly be 
released and shoot them upwards 
like bolts from a crossbow, have to 
jab and strain and wrench and 
heave in their desperate attempts 


to free the jam. If this fails, then 
they have recourse to explosives. 

A charge is laid strategically ; 
the lumberjacks stand clear ; a 
switch is thrown ; and a forest of 
lopped tree trunks shoots' out of 
the river into the air, to fall back 
with an almighty splash and allow 
the crowding logs behind to surge 
forward on their journey down¬ 
stream again. 

No job, among all those that the 
lumberjack does, is more hazard¬ 
ous than this one. Often, in a 
late spring, or if a demand for the 
locked-up timber has come earlier 
than expected, ice still binds the 
water and the timber that has 
been pitched into' it. Then the 
drivers must break through the 
ice as well as a tangle of logs in 
deep water, search for the villain 
of the piece—the “key log ”—and 
. blast it clear. 

Using dynamite 

Timing here is as important as 
it has ever been. When a lumber- 
faller yells “Tim-berrrr!” the men 
working near the tree about to 
fall have firm ground to run over ; 
when the senior driver lays his 
dynamite and fuse, he and his 
mates have to get clear somehow 
across the big logs rolling treaclier- 
ously in churned-up water, or 
across ice that is liable to crack up 
at any moment with the pressure 
of the timber wedged in it. 

Softwoods, like Norway pine, 
spruce, western red cedar, and 
Douglas fir, float well; hardwoods, 
like red gum, cottonwood and 
basswood, float reasonably well; 
the real hardwoods—oak, birch, 
beech, hickory, maple, elm and 
ash, for example, and many 
others—will not float at all well. 
The lumberjacks can make up 
enormous rafts of the softwoods, 
sometimes up to 1000 feet long, 
in ten or twelve sections 70 or 80 
feet wide, and these can be towed 
by quite a small tug across lakes 
and down slow-moving rivers, 
though at very low speeds. 

Making the rafts 

If there is a lot of hardwood to 
be transported, the lumberjack 
cunningly makes up his rafts so 
that the softwoods support a cer¬ 
tain proportion of hardwoods, 
letting the one work for the other. 
He binds his logs together in 
great masses with steel hawsers 
or cables. Or he lets his timber 
float within the confines of a 
number of long softwood tree 
trunks linked by short chains. In 
this way the raft spreads out to 


look like a gigantic tear-drop, and 
to its point a towing hawser is 
attached, the other end of it being 
made fast to the towing-hook of 
the tug. 

Occasionally these rafts are 
towed out to sea and transported 
by tugs up or down the coast 
from river-mouth to sawmill or 
pulping plant. Seen from the air, 
they look like gigantic water-lilies 
almost motionless between the 
timber-clad banks of the rivers, or 
drifting offshore' beyond the in¬ 
shore fishing lanes. 

Highly mechanised 

The old-time lumberjack was a 
pioneer; he blazed - the trail 
through virgin forest land so that 
farmers could build shacks and 
till the ground. The lumberjack 
today is more highly mechanised. 
But he needs the same qualities as 
his ancestors possessed—great 
strength and agility and powers 
of endurance. He needs ability 
to utilise nature to bring about 
his own objectives; a knowledge 
of the ways of trees and felled 
timber—which will go on increas¬ 
ing throughout his life ; willing¬ 
ness to' work hard and continu¬ 
ously, often in difficult and 
thankless conditions. 

He must have the ability to 
get on with his fellow men, even 
in cramped quarters and without 
much in the way of recreation 
facilities—for most big timber 
stands are a long way from even 
the nearest towns and cities. 

Ever-present danger 

He must think quickly. Timber 
coming at 30 miles an hour on a 
“sky hook,” one end trailing only 
just clear of the ground, can 
sweep through a clearing like.an 
express train. Saws can snap ; 
steel cables can snap, their loose 
ends flying like lethal whips 
through the air, capable of cutting 
a man in half. Big timber can fall 
the wrong way;—though .this is 
rare. Tractors can overturn. 
There is the ever-present danger of 
fire, particularly in hot weather 
and among conifers. 

The lumberjack knows all this; 
has always known it. He accepts 
it as part of the trade he has 
chosen. It adds, perhaps, an 
clement of .spice to his day-to-day 
hard graft. No lumberjack, 
American, Canadian, Scandinavian 
or of any other race would have it 
otherwise, 

(These articles are extracted from 
Dangerous Trades, a hook shortly to 
he published hy Phoenix House.) 
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Lumbermen begin building a great raft 

Thtise pictures are by courtesy of the Seaboard Lumber Sales Company 
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PENNY RED 

snti approx. 
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hkre h -a bargain that no collector can afford to 

missi Send «tdy |/- today for this guaranteed and 
unsaned collection of about 500 stamps, often containing 
scarce and untn^al scamps, plus this Great Britain Id. Red 
issued 100 years ago. You may not get one of the stamps 
illustrated, at they are guaranteed unsorted. The catalogue 
value of each lot Is at least S0/>i just think—40 stamps 
for Id. 

WE GUARAtdTfE COMPLETE SATISFACTION or your 
money ■wiO be-refunded. This very valuable offer must 
be limited to one packet per applicant and is to introduce 
our Latest Approval Books. Oon*t delay—send I/- 
today. Please enclose 3d. postage, making 1/3 in all in 
stamps. Please tell your parents when sending for Approvals. 


PHILATELIC SERVICES (Dept. C.N.5), 
Eastrington, Goole, Yorkshire 





A-Z 


24 DIFFERENT 
: STAMPS : 


from 24 different countries—one from 
every letter of the alphabet from 
Abyssinia to Zanzibar except Q and X. 

•fc Super offer to new members of the 
Sterling Stamp Qub (admission free— 
many advantages). Ji st send 3d. postage 
and ask to see a selection of our popular 
Sterling Approvals. (Please tell your parents!) 

STERLING STAMP SERVICE, 

(Dept. CN54), Lancing, Sussex 



133 DIFFERENT STAMPS 

Catalogue Value lOJ- 


#AUSIRAyA# 



Simply give us your name and address and 
ouclose 3d. for postage and we will send 
this . WONDERPUt PACKET OP 
STAMPS ABSOLUTELY FREE OF 
CHARGE. In addition marvellous Approvals 
will accompatiy each gift. No obligation to 
buy anything. 

rLE.iSE TELL YOUIt PAltEyTS. 

BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO., LTD. 

(Dept. W53), Bridgnorth, Shropshire 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 

(All Different) 


11 Norfolk Is. 

7 Brunei 
10 Iceland 
10 Zanzibar 
25 Saar 
25 Croatia 
10 Tnangulars 
25 Manchuria 
100 France 
100 Denmark 


4/. 

1/3 

1/3 

2 /- 

2 /- 

1/6 

1/6 

1/3 

2 /. 

2 /- 


12 Hcrm I.sland 
Triangulars 2/« 
100 China 1/6 

50 S. Africa 3/- 
10 Cyprus 1/3 
50 New Zealand 2/6 
50 Gt. Britain 

(All Obsolete) 2/. 
100 World 2/*. 

100 Brit. Empire 3/6 


Orders under 5/< please add 3d. 
return postage. 

Illustrated 8*page list of Packets, Sets, 
Albums, etc,, sent free. List of USED 
O.B; stamps 1855-1955 will be sent on 
request. GIBBONS' 1959 SIMPLIFIED 
WHOLE WORLD CATALOGUE, 1.600 pages. 
'14,500 illustrations, still in stock, 
price 21/-, postage 2 - anywhere. 

J. A. L. FRANKS (Dept. C.N.), 

7 Allington St., Victoria, London, S.W.1 


20 Q.E. FREE 


WITH QUALITY 
APPROVALS 



INCLUDING 
NEW ISSUES 
ILLUSTRATED 
OR PRICE 1/3 

WITHOUT APPROVALS 

Applicants must include 
3d; for postage. (Abroad 
1/- extra.) Monthly selec. 
tions a speciality. Adult 
Collectors catered for. If 
you wish you may join 
"THE CODE STAMP 
CLUB,” Sub. 1/-. You 
receive Badge, Member¬ 
ship Card listing fine 
gifts. Approvals sent 
monthly. (Postal Sec. 
Ebt. 1897.) 

Parents’ or headmaster's 
pennisshn required. 


WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, Canterbury, Ltd. (Dept. 73), Canterbury. Kent. 


THE WORLD OF STAMPS 



^JVo American stamps to be 
issued this month will honour 
Jose de San Martin, who helped 
Chile, Peru, and Argentina to 
gain their independence from 
Spain. 

One of San Martin's greatest 
feats, in January 1817, was to lead 
...his Argentine- 

j across the 
j Andes. At 
I the end of 
I this long and 
I e X h a u s t - 
ling march 

„ ,. she won a 

ui«»no*rAT*si>osTAesi 

victory over the . Spaniards at 
Chacabuco, and this achievement 
led to his being called the Hero 
of the Andes. 

Many stamps of South American 
countries pay tribute to San 
Martin. A Chilean stamp of 1951 
showed his crossing of the Andes, 
and in 1950 rv****» 

Argentina de¬ 
voted a com¬ 
plete series to 
his memory. 

Observant col¬ 
lectors may 
also find San 
Martin's por¬ 
trait on “a 
stamp within 
a stamp.” For an international 



philatelic exhibition held in Buenos 
Aires nine years ago, the Argen¬ 
tine Post O.ffice issued a special 
series of stamps. One value shows 
an engraver at work and the stamp 
he is designing is one of the San 
Martin commemorative series. 

(Jose de San Martin was bom 
on February 25, 1778. After his 
victories he retired, in 1822, in 
favour of Simon Bolivar.) 

^HE idea of “a stamp on a 
stamp” is frequently used when 
issues are designed to mark the 
centenary of a country’s first 
postage stamps. Rumania, Bar¬ 
bados, Mauritius,' and Uruguay 
have all made such issues in recent 
years, and another has now 
appeared in Italy. 

A century ago Sicily formed, 
with Naples, the Kingdom of 
the Two Sicilies and its ruler, 
Ferdinand II, was portrayed on 
the stamps issued there in 1859. 
He was not a likeable character 
and his Sicilian subjects called him_ 
“King Bomba” because in order 
to put down by force all their 
attempts to obtain a free, demo¬ 
cratic government he ordered the 
bombardment of the towns of 
Messina and Palermo. 

Those early Sicilian stamps are 
scarce, but if you come across one 
which has been used on a letter 
you will see that it has a strange 


Book Tokens for 
CN Readers 

• Half-guinea Book Tokens have 
been awarded to the following 
winners of CN Competition No. 
16: Robert Barber, Ruislip; 

Margaret Evans, Exeter; James 
Fox, Yelverton; Elspeth. Grant, 
Aberdeen; Peter Harding, Bexley- 
heath; David Hawkins, Belvedere; 
Michael Headon,. Caerleon; Peter 
Heath, Hove; Alison Jardine- 
Smith, Sheffield; Gillian Lindsay, 
Hazel Grove; Geoffrey Mileham, 
Beckenham; John Miller, Wick; 
Iris Morris, Solihull; Gillian Page,' 
Mansfield; Iain Sewell, Glasgow; 
David Spencer, Middlesbrough; 
Ruth Sullivan. Portsmouth; Giles 
Swannell, Gosport; Paul Ward, 
Blackfield; and Marion Williams. 
Torquay. 

SOLUTION : 1. Rifle on wrong shoulder. • 
2. One stripe missing. 3. Octopus should 
have eight tentacles. ' 4. Chain missing. 5. 
Flex missing from telephone. 6. Queen’s head 
facing wrong way, 7. Torch should be held 
in right hand. 8. Lieutenant does not wear 
Flag Officer’s hat. 


MONGOLIAN AND LAOTION STAMPS FREE! 

TWO FINE SETS (as illustrated) ARE OFFERED 

FREE WITH OUR LATEST SUPER PARCEL WHICH CONTAINS 

THE FOLLOWING USEFUL AND INTERESTING ITEMS 



(1) ALBUM FOR THE STAMPS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

(2) SIMPLIFIED CATALOGUE FOR STAMPS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

(3) ALBUM FOR CORONATION STAMPS. 

(4) BLOCK OF FOUR PENNY BLACKS (facsimile copies). 

(5) 100 ALL DIFFERENT STAMPS OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 

(6) POCKET DUPLICATE SLIP-IN CARD containing 

(7) STAMP OF GREECE SHOWING KING GEORGE II. 

(8) A BRIGHT STAMP FROM SOUTH CHINA. 

(9) A FINE NONAGASQUE TRIANGULAR STAMP. 

(10) A BI-COLOURED NEW STAMP FROM FRENCH POLYNESIA. 
ALL the above plus the TWO FREE SETS for only 1/9 if you 
ask for our Famous Approvals (sheets and sets of stamps at 
low prices to choose from in your own home). If no Approvals 
are required send 3/6. Juniors please tell your parents that 
you are writing. 

The above parcels are obtainable ONLY FROM 

HARRY BURGESS & Co. (Dept. C.N.53}. PEMBURY, KENT 


How to become a 
Surveyor 

With the modern increase of 
large-scale building operations, the 
surveyor has become a more and 
more important person. And in 
our scientific age his work is in¬ 
deed varied. For he is not only 
concerned with the garth’s surface, 
but with measurements, under¬ 
ground for mining, or with survey¬ 
ing the bed of the sea for harbour 
works. He estimates the quantities 
of materials required for new build¬ 
ings, and his expert knowledge and 
skill are needed for valuation and 
for town planning. He is the 
pioneer of a host of new projects. 

An excellent outline of his pro¬ 
fession, and how to enter it, is 
given in a Choice of Careers book¬ 
let called Surveying (Stationery 
Office, Is. 9d.). 

You must have an orderly and 
logical mind to become a surveyor. 
A quick understanding of how 
things work is useful, too. Among 
other qualities, a good command 
of English is essential, for the sur¬ 
veyor has to write many reports 
about his calculations. To pass 
the profession’s preliminary exam¬ 
inations, you should aim at the 
equivalent of a G.C.E. with five 
passes at the Ordinary level. 


MOUSETRAP MEMORIAL 

Agatha Christie’s play. The 
Mousetrap, at the Ambassadors 
Theatre, London, claims the 
longest run in the history of 
British theatres. To commemor¬ 
ate this a trap, with gold bars and 
a silver mouse inside, has been 
presented by the author and in¬ 
stalled in the theatre foyer. 


* 
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postmark. Instead of being cir¬ 
cular, the postmark is in the shape 
of a picture frame which surrounds 
Mil lliril'if' King Bomba’s 
! portrait. This 
H postmark was 
J specially 
5 chosen by the 
* Minister of 
St Posts so that 
5 nobody should 
have the 
satisfaction of 
smudging ink on the royal features! 

The Italian Post Office has now 
issued two stamps to mark the 
centenary of the first stamps of 
Sicily. Their design reproduces 
the original King Bomba stamps. 
A large philatelic exhibition is 
also being held at Palermo, in 
Sicily, in October this year, as part 
of the centenary celebrations. 

Perhaps the most striking 
example of 
“a stamp on 
a stamp” 
comes from 
Mexico. In 
1940, to com¬ 
memorate the 
centenary o f 
t h e world’s 
first postage 
stamps, the 
Mexican Post 
Office issued 
a series of 
ten. Their design was a fine 
compliment to Great Britain, for 
it featured our famous Penny 
Black, the stamp issued in May, 
1840. C. W. Hill 
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Q LIBYA FREE to every- 
Oone ordering one of these 

25 diff. 
Turkey 1/- 

Bosnia 3/6 

Costa Rica 3/3 
Ecuador 1/6 
Bolivia 2/6 

Sudan 4/6 

50 din. 

Australia 1/9 
Chile 2/3 

Fr. Cols. 1/9 
Mexico • 2/6 
Israel 8/* 

Greece 1/6 


MATCHBOX LABELS 

50 World ... 2/3 | 100 World ... 4/- 

50 India ... 2/9 50 Japan 2/9 

30 China ... 2/9 I 30 Poland ... 2/9 

Set of 8 CZECHOSLOVAKIA SPAS ... 1/- 
10 FPAXCE 1/3; 15 GREAT BEITAIX 2/6 

MATCHBOX LABEL ALBUM,.. 3/- 

Approvals on request Tell yovr parerits. 
RARE U.S.A. label with every order. 

c.w.o. to LUMEN LABEL CO. 

147 Benhurst Avenue, ELM PARK, 
Hornchurch, Essex 


CDCC ROYAL HISTORICAL 
rilCC COMMEMORATIVE PACKET 
CORONATION STAMPS O? 
QUEEN ELIZABETH XI 

These beautiful stamps of Australia and 
Nigeria, together with a Silver Wedding, 
Silver Jubilee of King George V and a Royal 
Visit stamp aro offered Pree to applicants 
for my bargain Approvals and enclosing 3d. 
stamp for postage. . 

Please tell your parents before replying. 
S.W. SALMON (C36),l l9BeechcroftRd.,Ipswich 


PACKETS 


lOO diff. 
Spain 2/- 
Cbina 1/6 
Colombia8/6 
U.S.A. 4/. 
Finland 3/3 
Poland 3/9 


Please tell your parents. 

Postage 3d. extra. C.W.O. LIST FREE. 
Battstimps (L), 16 Eiddermictster Bd.. Croydon. Sorrey 


100 Different Stamps FREE! 

Plus Super Perforation Oauge to 

all applicants asking to see my famous 
id, upwards Approvals. British Colonial 
or Foreign. Don’t delay, write today 
enclosing 4id. in stamps for postage. 
Please tell your parents. 

C. T. BUSH (CN2I), 

53 Newl/n Way. Parkstone. Poole. DORSET 


200 STAMPS FREE 


Send 6d. to 

R. STAMP 

57 ALLER-Park Road, Newton Abbot 

Request Approvals. Tell your parents. 


“1 

IS. } 


TWENTY FIVE STAMPS 

All World (worth over 3/-) All Different 
Also mi*IF ■ Also 
Pair of ■■Kpp f Perforation 
Tweezers ■ llkna ■ Gaufe 

Enclose 3d. stamp to cover postage of above 
gifts or enclose 1/- P.O. to also include 
Stamp Album and request to see our 
Approvals; also many other gifts available. 
Please tell your parents. 

MYERS is CO. (Dept. CN25). 

42 Castleview Dardens, Ilford, Essex 
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A FISHY PROBLEM 

One of the following fish has 
got itself into strange company. 
Which is it? 

DAn, Flounder, Hake, Halibut, 
Plaice, Sole, Turbot. 

MUSIC QUIZ 

W^UAT well-known cave is called 
“The Cave of Music,” and 
who composed an overture named 
after it? 

Is it true that Nero played the 
fiddle while Rome burned? 

What have the following in 
common: Paganini; Joachim; 

Kreisler; Kubelik; Menuhin; 
Heifetz? 

THEY WERE THE FIRST 
'YY?ilo compiled the first English 
dictionary? 

Who first flew non-stop across the 
Atlantic? 

Who introduced potatoes into 
England? 

Who first swam the English 
Channel? 

Who was the first English printer? 

FIND THE SINGER 
Insert the name of a well- 
known singer of folk songs 
between the lines of letters to make 
six words to read downwards. 

O W E P A C A 
B N B A S T Y 


FIGURE SQUARE 



_^RRANGE the figures in the squares 
so that each row, across and 
down, totals 25. 


FAME IN FIGURES 
67,209 
34,666 
49,866 


Complete the addition sum 
above. When you have done so, 
change the figures in the answer 
into letters according to the 
following code: 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 

ADEKLOSTW 

If your answer is correct, the 
figures will indicate the letters in 
the name of a territory which was 
recently incorporated with a great 
country. 

CATCH QUESTION 
Jn which month is the least said? 

JACKO HAS A GIFT 


WHAT AM I? 

first’s in Tyre but not in 

Wheel, 

My second’s in Fog but not in 
Rain. 

My third’s in Brass but not in 
Steel, 

My fourth’s in Boat but not in 
Train. 

My fifth’s in Grow but not in Die, 
My sixth’s in Grape but not in 
Plum. 

My seventh’s in Laugh but not in 
Cry, 

My last’s in Finger but not in 
Thumb. 

My whole you'll see, I have no 
doubt. 

In winter, when there’s snow 
about. 

PUZZLING PROVERD 

Change one letter in each word 
to form a familiar proverb. 

Be why says toe paper falls thy 
dune. 

THEY ARE ALL OLD 
The answer to each clue begins 
with the word Old. 

W7ho had fiddlers three? 

■ Whom did Sinbad carry on 
his back? 

What is the nickname of the Bank 
of England? 

Whose cupboard was bare? 

Who had a farm? 

What was the nickname given to 
Cromwell? 

OUT OF THE BLUE 


^^^^^STAMPS FREE -— 

^100 DIFFERENT AMD^ 
^PICTORIALS FREE!!! 

Pictorials, commemoratives, foreign & 
colonial .space-fillers—ALL FREE,I. 
Tills giant packet FREE if 5 'ou 
reqnest my .Approval books of sets 
and singles on Approval. 

(Please enclose 3d. postage and tell 
vour parents). SEND NOW 1 
Thi.s'is a SPECIAL INTRODUCTION 
OFFER and look forward to helping 
YOU in your collecting. 

Join my Star Approval System and 
receive Free Gifts often—plus dis- 
counts! Send 3d. now! (Mention C.>.) 

BALDWIN (Postal only) 

28 Council St., Ebbw Vale, Mon., S. Wales 


101 STAMPS OF 
THE WORLD—FREE 

This fliip packet of btaraps (all tlifr<?reut) is 
(iffcretl Free to Teadors who semi dtil. pttstag*; 
and iiMk to sfc • our Discount ApproTals. 
(Price iclFhout Approvals —1.'- post free.) 
I'ieuse ti'U your parents. 

SUMMIT STAMPS, 

SEATON, WORKINGTON, ENGLAND 

COLLECTION OF 

SHIP STAMPS FREE! 

to genuine collectors requesting super 
Discount Approvals enclosing 4cl. postage- 
Send now. 

(Please tell your parents.) 

H. KENYON (Dept. FG) 

15 Shenley Road, BLETCHLEY, Bucks. 


royal silver eDEC 
WEDDING rnCE 

DO YOU KNOW 

That every British Colony isiriicd 
stamp?; to commemorate the .Silver 
Wedding of King George VI and 
Queen Kljzabeth, the Queen Mother, 

• in 1948? 

That we will send one of these 
Stamps to YOU, ABSOLUTELY 
FREE, together uitli a packet of 
50 WHOLE WOULD stamps? 
.lust ask to see our Superior Dis¬ 
count Approvals, enclosing 3d. stamp 
for postage. (Overseas 1/6.) 
And please tell your parents. 

M. HUTCHINSOM (52), 

Old Cedars Cottage, Westwood Hill, 
Sydenham. London, S.E.26 



It was Jacko’s birthday, and while he was playing in the garden with Chimp 
and Baby a helicopter came and hovered above them. ‘‘ICs coming down 
here!” shrieked Chimp. “Why, it’s Uncle Jacko,” cried Jacko. “Hello, 
Uncle,” he yelled. Then came a sudden shower, not of rain hut of toffees 
and chocolates. “ Thanks, Uncle,” cried Jacko. “ That’s a sweet surprise. 

It came out of the blue, as you might say,” he grinned to Chimp. 


JUST A FEW WORDS 

"UTere is an entertaining way to increase your knowledge of 
words. Each numbered sentence below is followed by three 
answers or comments you might make; but. in each case, only 
one is correct and shows that you have understood the meaning 
of the word in italics. To answer five or six correctly is very 


good. 

1. This suggestion has been 4. 

eliminated. 

A—Got rid of. 

B—Seen in a new light. 

C—Increased in favour. 

2. Your promise is irrevocable. 

A—Beside the point. 

B—Gannot be taken back. 

C—Lacking in respect. 

• 3. The steps taken were tenta¬ 
tive. 

A—Desperate measures. 

B—Merely experimental. 

C—Had far-reaching effects. 


, AnsiYers are siven in column 5 
An altercation was in pro¬ 
gress. 

A—Drastic change of plan. 
B—Violent movement up and 
down. 

C—Woidy argument. 

5. He handled this mailer 

adroitly. 

A —With great skill. 

B—In a muddled manner, 

C—With hard-hcaitedness. 

6. The army’s advance was in¬ 

exorable. 

A—A jubilant tiiumph. 

B—Wore them out. 

C—Relenllcss and unchecked. 


SPACE 

gAM was a simple sort of mouse 
who believed everything he. 
was told. Especially by the rats 
who lived in the barn. 

“I hear there is talk of certain 
animals travelling in Space 
rockets,” said a rat to him one 
day. 

“What is a Space rocket like?” 
asked Sam. 

“A - sort of cylinder with a 
pointed top end. What about you 
trying a trip?” the rat added 
slyly. “Sam the Space Mouse 
sounds marvellous.” 

After a lot more talk and ex¬ 
planations Sam agreed to go. Not 
that he had any idea how, as the 
rats well knew. 

But some nights later, outside 
the farmer’s back door, Sam dis¬ 
covered a shining new dustbin. 
Examining it eagerly, he cried: 
“Why; it is a sort of cylinder with 
its top end rather pointed. It 
must be a Space rocket!” 

The lid was not on. straight, so 
he scrambled inside. Among all 

LUCKY DIP 


MOUSE 

kinds of things he found scraps of 
food. “As the rat said—and my 
special travelling compartment as 
he promised, too,” he added, 
finding an empty coffee tin, and 
curling up inside. “I do hope we 
take off soon.” 

And they did when the dustman 
carried off the bin across the yard. 

Upwards .zoomed Sam as the 
contents of the bin were emptied 
into the dust wagon. But so 
securely had he tucked himself in 
his special compartment that he 
never knew he was not still travel¬ 
ling inside his rocket. 

At last the wagon reached the 
rubbish tip and unloaded. “Back 
to earth I come,” cried Sam, and 
scrambled out of his tin to look 
round for someone to tell. 

And little did he care when the 
rubbish-tip, rats would not believe 
he was Sam the Space Mouse. 
“For I, indeed, /(are travelled in 
a rocket,” he said. “And they 
certainly have not.” 

Jane Thornicrofi' 


SNOW MAGIC 

LjAST night, as fast asleep I lay,. 
The snow came down—and 
now, today. 

My garden wears, a dress of white 
And silver. Glittering and bright. 
The trees stand proudly tall and 
fair, 

With sparkling jewels in their hair. 
The garden that I knew so well 
Lies now beneath a magic spell 
Cast by the snowflakes, and it 
seems . 

Just like a fairyland of dreams! 

MAGIC IN FIGURES 
153846 X 13 = 1999998 

230769 X 13 =v 2999997 

307692 X 13 = 3999996 

384615 X 13 = 4999995 

461538 X 13 = 5999994 

538461 X 13 = 6999993 

615384 X 13 = 7999992 

692307 X 13 = 8999991 

MY PEDAL CAR 
M S’ pedal car is red and white 

And has a steering-wheel so 
bright. 

I stick my hand out to the right 
When we go for a ride. 

I clamber in and shut the door. 
Then pick up Teddy from the 
floor. 

He’s always waiting there for more 
When we go for a ride. 

Then off we go, around the bend 
And up the path, right to the end. 
It’s very busy we pretend 
When we go for a ride. 

There’s mummy waiting at the 
gate. 

We rush along at such a rate. 

For somehow we are always late 
When we go for a ride. 


TELEPATHY! 
your friends to set the 
hands of a watch to a certain 
hour when yon are out of the 
room. After it has been put away 
in someone's pocket you come into 
the room and tell them the exact 
hour that was chosen. 

The secret of the trick is that 
you have a confederate who notes 


1 


3 


/ 

6 




10 

II 

12 


the time and gives you the 
required information by the direc¬ 
tion in which his eyes are gazing. 
In imagination the numbers of the 
watch are around your head and 
shoulders (as in the sketch). 

If your friend looks you 
straight in the eye—the hour 
chosen was five. And so on with 
the other numbers. If it is prac¬ 
tised a little beforehand by both 
persons it makes for an easy and 
mystifying performance. 

HOWLER 

RELATIVE pronoun is brother 
and sister. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 


A fishy problem. Hake—the others are flat¬ 
fish. Music quiz. Fiugal’s Cave (on the island 
of Stafl’a) by MeuJelssohn ; No, the fiddle had 
not been invented ; they are all violinists. 
They "were the first. Samuel Johnson ; Alcock 
and Brown; Sir Walter Raleigh; Captain Webb; 
William Caxtou. Find the singer. ROBE¬ 
SON—orb ; won ; ebb *, pea ; ass ; cot; any. 
LAST WEEK’S ANSWER Figure Square. 
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8 12 4 1 
12 8 1 4 
4 1 3 12 
,1 4 12 8 
Fame in figures. 
Alaska. Catch quest- 
ion. February, the 
shortest month. 
W'hatamI? Tobog¬ 
gan. Puzzling pro¬ 
verb. He who pays 
the piper calls the 


tune. They are all old. Old King Cole ; Old 

Man of the Sea ; Old Lady of Threadnecdle 

Street; Old Mother Hubbard; Old MacDonald ; 

Old Noll. 

JUST A FEW WORDS 

1. A To eliminate is to exclude or get rid of. 
(From Latin eliminaium, turned out of 
doors.) 

2. B Irrevocable means beyond recall; un¬ 
alterable. (From Latin irreeocahilis, un¬ 
able to be called back.) 

3. B Tentative means done as an experi¬ 
ment. (From Latin tcTilaiuuif tx’ied.) 

4. C An altercation is a noisy MTangle ; a 
wordy dispute. (From Latin oltcrcaiio^ 
dispute.) 

5. A Adroitly, means skilfully; cleverly. 
(From French (t.droitf according to right.) 

6. C Inexorable means relentless ; not to be 
turned from one’s path. (From Latin 
ineA:orain‘h‘s, not to be moved by entreaty.) 
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-SPORTING GALLERY. 


RICHIE BENAUD 

Son of a cridceter and grandson 
of a French sea-captain, Richie 
Benaud 'was bom at Penrick, 
New South Wales, on October 6, 
1930. At Brisbane, at the opening 
of the present series, he became 
captain of Australia when Ian 
Craig dropped out because of ill- 






ness and had the satisfaction of 
victory the first time he led his 
countrymen in a Test Match. 

Six feet tall, Richie is a powerful 
batsman, puzzling leg-break 
bowler, and sound fielden—prob¬ 
ably Australia’s best all-rounder 
today. His father taught him the 
game and he was in Sydney first- 
grade cricket at 16. He l^came 
a regular player for New South 
Wales in 1951-2, in which season 
he also entered Test cricket 
against the West Indies. He has 
been to England twice and hit 97 
at Lord’s in the second Test of the 
1956 tour. 


Missing from our tr 

j\J[rs. Heather Young, one of 
Britain’s greatest sprinters, 
will not be competing this coming 
season. The injury she sustained 
during last summer’s European 
Games is still troubling her, and 
she feels a year's rest will give her 
the chance to recover ready to 
start serious training in 1960 for 
the Rome Olympics. 

A teacher at the Robert Pattin- 
son School, North Hykeham, Lin¬ 
coln, Heather Young has achieved 
phenomenal success during the 
past two years. She won gold, 
silver, and bronze medals in the 
Empire Games, and another gold 
iri'i’the European Championships, 
as well as recording many victories 


acks next sunmier 

in important international contests. 

. Another member of Britain's 
record-breaking sprint team who 
will be missing from the athletics' 
track next season is June Paul. 
She has decided to retire. 

But June, who represented 
Britain in two Olympic Games, 
may yet compete in a third 
Olympics—as a fencer. June is 
married ter Raymond Paul, the 
Empire Games foils champion, 
who has been teaching her for the 
past few years. 

Athletics has prevented her 
from taking fencing seriously, but 
now, with expert help from her 
husband, June intends to practise 
hard, - 


INTERMTIONAIS AT MTRRAYFIEID 


gATURDAY’s Rugby Union inter¬ 
national between Scotland and 
Wales at MurrayfieJd, Edinburgh, 
will be an important match for 
both countries. The Scots have 
already been beaten by the 
French, in Paris, and the Welsh¬ 
men have a brilliant victory over 
England behind them. So the 


SPORTS QUIZ ! 

1. What is the indoor mile run¬ 
ning record, and who holds it? 

2. How many Wembley F.A. 
Cup Finals have had to be re¬ 
played? 

3. Which country now holds the 
Davis Cup? 

4. How many times has France 
won the International Rugby 
Championship? 

5. Australian cricket balls are 
harder than those used in England. 
True or false? 

6. Can you name the women’s 
world figure skating champion? 

•BDijainv JO ssrsH I0JG3 
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result will have a great bearing on 
the championship. 

Since the first meeting between 
Scotland and Wales, in 1882-83, 
the Welshmen have won 32 times 
to Scotland’s 28, with two games 
dnawn. Since the war, Wales have 
won eight times to four Scottish 
victories. 

Clem Thomas, the Welsh cap¬ 
tain, of Swansea, will be playing 
in his 24th international. He cap¬ 
tained Wales in all last season’s 
matches. 

Baseball in Britain 

American servicemen have intro¬ 
duced baseball to many parts 
of this country. 

At Ruislip, Middlesex, for 
example, local lads have been 
playing the game for some time. 
They are members of the Babe 
Ruth League, a non-profit organi¬ 
sation which aims to promote 
competition among boys of 13 to 
15. The organisation hopes to set 
up leagues throughout the country, 
and on Saturday a meeting is to 
be held at 2.30 at the West Ruislip 
U.S. Air Force Base to discuss 
plans. Anyone interested in help¬ 
ing to form a team is invited. 


CHAMPIONS OF 
TOMORROW 

JJow do Britain’s young athletes 
compare with juniors in 
other parts of the world? Not 
very favourably, according to the 
result of a postal-contest held re¬ 
cently’between five countries. 

The winning times of eleven 
junior championships were com¬ 
pared. America led the field from 
Australia, with New Zealand next, 
and South Africa and Britain level 
in fourth place. 

We need not be too down- 
hearted, however. Brilliant juniors 
do not always develop into bril¬ 
liant seniors; and many a world- 
famous athlete did not begin to 
show any special qualities until 
out of the junior stage. 

One outstanding junior who is 
taking on—and beating—our 
best seniors is Pat Baines, 14-year- 
old swimmer of Ilford, Essex. Pat 
has already represented England 
in that hardest of swimming 
events, the butterfly stroke, and 
experts are convinced that she will 
develop into a world-beater. 

Every day Pat and her coach, 
Cyril Laxton, visit the baths for a 
training session of up to one-and- 
a-half hours. Mr. Laxton is plan¬ 
ning for Pat to reach her peak in 
18 months’ time — when the 
Olympic Games are to be held in 
Rome. 

Up and up 

Until Yuri Stepanov of Russia 
cleared the bar at 7 feet 1 
inch just over a year ago, the 
world high-jump record had been 
virtually an American monopoly. 
Now Americans are convinced 
that before long the record will 
be back in their country. 

The man they expect to achieve 
it is John Thomas, a 17-year-oId 
Negro student at Boston Univer¬ 
sity. 

The possibility of John being a 
record-breaker first became appar¬ 
ent last season when he cleared 
6 feet lOi inches while in Japan. 
Now he has set a new world indoor 
record of 6 feet Hi inches. 

Champion at speed 


The Children's Newspafier, February 7, I9S9 



Brian Cruinmilt of Notlinghani, 
holder of the British indoor mile 
and half-mile speed titles, in 
action during the British outdoor 
championships at Swavesey, near 
Cambridge. 


No cars are allowed in 
this football match 


Uhe two starters have been an¬ 
nounced for what is probably 
the oldest game of football in 
England—the annual Shrove Tues¬ 
day Match at Ashbourne. They 
are Mr. J. Peer Groves of Man¬ 
chester and Mr. Peter Balean of 
Derby, who is the Lord of the 
Manor of Offcote. 

The Shrove Tuesday match at 
Ashbourne is claimed to have 


After last year’s game there was 
some talk of a code of rules be¬ 
ing drawn up, for members of the 
“Down’ards” side dug a hole and 
buried the ball, then led their 
opponents, the “ Up’ards,” on a 
six-mile chase over the country¬ 
side. Four hours later they re¬ 
trieved the ball and scored the 
winning goal. 



Struggle for the ball in the Shrove Tuesday Match 


been played since the days of the 
Romans. Traditionally the game 
starts from the Green Man' Hotel 
in the centre of the town and the 
goals are two miles apart. Little 
wonder that most shopkeepers 
shut their premises while the game 
is in progress, for the battle rages 
up and down the narrow streets— 
and even in the River Dove. 

One novel feature of the Ash¬ 
bourne match is that there are no 
rules—except one introduced three 
years ago which states that cars, 
lorries, and motor-cycles may not 
be used! 


All-rounder 

'\Yho is Britain’s champion all¬ 
round sportsman? High on 
the list of contenders for the title 
must certainly be Mr. Farhang 
Mohtadi, lecturer at Birmingham 
University. 

Before he became a naturalised 
British subject, he had represented 
Iran at lawn tennis, table tennis, 
and basketball. He later played 
for England at squash, and repre¬ 
sented Midland Counties in the 
pole vault. Now he has turned to 
golf. 


EDWARD W. PASTURE 


African Safari 



Thrills and adventure in the African 
jungle ! “An enthralling tale of a-boy’s 
adventures in Tanganyika while helping 
his uncle to catch- wild animals for 
zoos.”— Children’s Newspaper. 

Ulus. 10s. 6d. 


Pur beck Marble 


LLEWELLYN PRIDHAM 


If you like a historical tale, here is one for you ; about the 
building of St. Paul’s, and 
“ the exciting story of the 
race by land and sea to get 
the marble from Purbeck 
to London.”— Children’s 
Newspaper, lllus. 10s. 6d. 
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